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Oneida Circular. 


A WEEKLY FOURNAL OF HOME, SCIENCE AND GENERAL /NIELLIGEAXCE. 


Published by the Oneida & 
Wallingford Communities. 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESS: 
ONEIDA CIRCULAR, ONEIDA, N. Y. 


TERMS: 

The Circuar is sent to all applicants, 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. ‘This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Circuar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 


remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CixcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Bible 
Communism, 


Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
2ranch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
of OJ C. 


and one-fourth miles north Number of members, 19. 


Business, Manufactures. 
WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not 
sense of the term. 


“Free Lovers,”’ in the popuiar 
They call their social system Bipte ComMUNISM 
or CompLex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. 


The tie that binds them together is as 


They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. 
freedom of love. 


Community of property extends just as far as 
Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad 
mission which they have to reject. It 1s difficult to state in any briet 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some ot 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


whether they pay or not. \ 





OUR CAUSE. 

Home-Talk by J. H. N 
HEN we think and speak of “ Our 
Cause,” let us not imagine that it is the 
cause of the Oneida Association, or the cause 
of Perfectionism, or any modern thing. If we 
understand what we are about, we are devoted 
to the ancient cause of the world: a 
cause that has been an object of interest with 
God since the creation. 
cause of Farru. 


most 


Our cause is the old 
The eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews gives us a sketch of the history of 
the cause and of its old champions. It is the 
cause of all who have faith in God, and of all 
who fear God and love him, in all ages of the 
world, and in all worlds—in this world, in 
Hades, and in the resurrection world. It is 
the cause of devotion to God versus selfishness 
and egotism. It is the cause of the we-spirit 
versus the /-spirit; for faith is a social ele- 
ment, an element that merges two in one, and 
identifies man with God, with God's family, 
and with the 
universe. 


great public interest of the 

As I have said, our cause is an old cause. 
To a great extent, we have to pass over the 
generations that have lived since the apostolic 
age to find our fellow-laborers in the cause. 
At least, we are not sufficiently acquainted 
with those who have been our fellow-laborers 
since that time, to be able to give the right 
hand of fellowship tomany. There has been 
some partial devotion to the cause in the revi. 
vals and reformations, and among those who 
have feared God and had glimmerings of faith 
in him in all Christendom. shall 
know more about sometime. But we see back 
in the Primitive Church, a company of unmis 
takable fellow-laborers in the cause of faith— 


These we 


men who knew God, and rose above the pow 
ers of darkness ; who ceased to believe that 
the devil is almighty ; who lived not unto 
themselves, but unto Christ and the public in 
terest; who sought not their own, but the 
things that be Jesus Christ's ; 
Community spirit 


who had a 
We see in the churches 
and apostles of that time a great company of 
“ voke-fellows” in the cause, led on by Christ, 
its great exponent—the child that was born of 
all the previous laborers in the cause. Then 
we see a train of servants extending from 
them back to Abraham, and a scattering few 
extending back even to the beginning. 

The Bible is the best history of the cause, 
as well as the best exposé of its principles. 
We should not make too much account of 
time. All the old worthies of whom the 
Bible tells us are alive yet. 
bring 


We may as well 
Bible history up around us, and not 
it to stretch back into the blue distance 
so far that we can but just discern our brothers 


allow 
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and sisters. By properly delivering ourselves 
from the bondage of time and space, so that we 
see the past as present, denying the power of 
death over those who have served the cause in 
past generations, and conceiving of them as 
round about us, and of ourselves as entering 
into their companionship, we can connect our- 
selves with an enthusiasm as old as the world 
—with all the zeal that has 
accumulated by the experience of mankind 
from Abel downward. 


for God's cause 


In fact, their whole ex 
perience as well as ours is summed up in 
Christ. He 
have labored for him in 


includes in himself those who 


world and in 
Hades, before and since his coming upon the 


this 
earth. He is the Alpha and Omega, the be 
ginning and end, the author and finisher of 
the whole cause. He is the root as well as 
the offspring of David—the father as well as 
the child—the source as well as the exponent 
of what may be called the public spirit, which 
refers primarily to the interests of God and 
heaven ; and all outside of him is private in 


its character—in one 





way or another, selfish 


and contracted. 


A philanthropy that only takes in the inter 
ests of visible human nature is a mere neigh 
borhood philanthropy. It can no more truly 
be called the public spirit than the care of a 
man for his family. Nothing short of a_phi- 
lanthropy that takes in the interests of God, 
the angels, and the heavens, that denies the 
power of death, and embraces the interests of 
all beings, visible and invisible, deserves the_ 
name of public spirit. A public spirit of that 
kind is identical with faith ; and faith is that 
enlargement of heart and view which, in one 
sense, ignores the grossness of animalism, and 
makes no account of time and space, but per- 
ceives God and the invisible worlds. 


faith, and that is the public spirit. 


That is 


The cause that we are engaged in underlies 


the whole history of the world. God has 
ruled the world from the beginning in a system 


atic and thorough manner. He convinced 
Pharaoh and Nebuchadnezzar that “ the heav- 
ens do rule.” He evidently has held in his 
hand the threads of all the plots conceived in 
the politics of nations since the world began ; 
To 
the minutest hair’s breadth, he has fulfilled his 
purpose, carried his point, and secured the 
election of those that he chose to place on 
high. 


and so has brought about his own ends. 


All nations have been made to serve 
him: they have done the will of God even in 
their iniquities, though not as it is done in 
heaven. “The Lord’s prayer is, “ Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven ;” but that does not imply that his will 
is not done in this world, but simply that it is 
not done in the most musical manner. The 
will of God is done in this world, and always 
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has been, in a certain way; but there is a 
better way—one that is more pleasant and 
profitable to those who are the subjects of it. 
Judas, Herod and Pilate did the will of God. 
“ By the determinate counsel and foreknowl- 
edge of God,” the Lord of glory was crucified 
by wicked hands. 
even in this case; but not as it is in heaven, 
So the great working of events has been accord 
ing to the will of God. ‘The simple truth in 
regard to all iniquity is, that Satan meant it 
for evil but God meant it for good: and the 
good intent of God is effectual. Communism, 
the we-spirit, the public spirit, the spirit of 
faith, is the basis and substratum of all that 
has 


‘The will of God was done 


been done in the world: it is steadily 
working its way, and has succeeded in mak- 
ing all things serve it. 

If we intelligently devote ourselves to the 
public spirit—if our devotion is to the great 
whole—we are then members of the cause of 
Abraham, Moses, the prophets, Christ and the 
aposiles. If we are true-hearted laborers in 
the old cause, we are a/fachés of the Spirit that 
is the substratum of all that is going on—the 
principality that is thoroughly successful, and 
that steadily draws into its service every other 
force. 

Persons may be seeking their own, acting 
entirely from selfish motives, and yet be really 
serving another's interest. ‘To illustrate: Sup- 
pose that here is a factory where a great num- 
Each laborer 
purposes getting his dollar a day, and laying 
by fifty cents ; and each, with his little isolated 


ber of persons are employed. 


interest, feels as though the factory was made 
for him. Outside of this a set of 
boarding-house keepers, market men, &c., each 


class is 


one with a little separate interest, and feeling 
as though the factory was made for his particu- 
lar benefit. And, we inquire, For whom is 
the factory made? 


from it? 


Who gets the great profits 
If we search into the matter we shall 
find that itis neither of the classes we have 
named, but it is the man who built and owns 
the factory, who furnished the capital, and is 
responsible for all its interests. He is really 
using the private interests of the laborers, 
‘boarding-house keepers, &c., to fill his own 
treasury and carry out his plans. 

We must inquire in the same way, What is 
the fundamental interest that is moving the 
machinery of the world? It isa great factory, 
and a multitude of hands are employed in it ; 
there are a great many boarding-house keepers, 
and market-men—each one looking out for his 
interest alone, and imagining that the world 
was made for him. ‘That is virtually the theory 
of nine-tenths of the men you meet. ‘They act 
as though the world was a huge gambling-house 
where they can make money. But still the 
question remains, What is the great substantial 
interest, into which all private interests flow? 
Where is the great company that built the fac- 
tory and own the capital, and are reaping the 
profits of this whole operation? We say it is 
the old company, the firm of Jesus Christ and 
Co. It is the company of the Sons of God, 
of those who know God, and have faith, and 
are devoted to God’s interests (which is the 
same thing as the public interest) for all time 
and all worlds, That is the only Company 
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that serves all interests. It is the only Com- 


pany that has in it immortality. God has ar- 
ranged all things to prosper that Company ; 
and he has made no arrangements whatever for 
the permanent success of any private concern. 
Private interests have their day, but they are 
limited in their nature, and will last only so 
long as they are profitable to the great public 
interest. God maketh the wrath of men to 
praise him; and when it ceases to praise him 
he will restrain it. 

If we have any interests separate from the 
public interest, we may be assured that God 
has made no arrangement for their satisfaction ; 
but so far as we have identified ourselves with 
the public interest, success and prosperity are 
ensured to us for time and eternity : government- 
al arrangements are everywhere made to pros- 
per the agents of that interest. The actual 
courters of heaven, will find re/ays of horses 
waiting for them in all directions ; but persons 
who travel for their own private objects must 
get along as best they can: possibly they may 
have to travel on foot. 

Paul says, “We are the circumcision, who 
rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence 
in the flesh.” Again he says, “ Put ye on the 
Lord Jesus, and make no provision for the 
flesh, to fulfill the lusts thereof ?” 
ings involve the true doctrine. 


These say- 
God has given 
success to Jesus Christ, as the exponent of the 
public spirit, but has made no provision for the 
flesh, to fulfill the lusts thereof. The desires 
of those who seek their own can never be sat- 
isfied, but are inevitably doomed to disappoint- 
ment. God has made no provision for them, 
and he tells us to follow his example in that 
thing. 

The idea that the world was made for grass 
to grow on, or for men (who in a certain sense 
are no better than grass) to sport themselves 
in, and trade upon, is not the true theory of the 
universe. It was made for no such purpose. 
God made the world for exalted purposes ; 
and he will accomplish the objects for which 
he made it. It is very important that we 
geta true idea of what the world was made for, 
what we were made for, and what this great 
system of things means: whether it is a sham, 
amere product of chance and ignorance, a 
place to sport ourselves in, a farce, an eating- 
house, gambling-house, or hell, or something 
better. What is it made for? What is the real 
meaning of it? Let us find out what it is 
made for, and then live in it for that object. 
I am satisfied that it is not all a sham: that 
there are awfully serious purposes involved in it. 
It is no joke to live in the midst of eternities, 
with a God above and a hell beneath. 


CONQUERING PRINCIPALITTES 
AND POWERS. 





BY G. CRAGIN. 
“Wwe wrestle not,” says the apostle 

Paul, “against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places; and 
because of this wrestling against mighty invisi- 
ble foes the apostle exhorts his Ephesian con- 
verts to take unto themselves “the whole 
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armor of God,” that they may be able to 
withstand their antagonists in the evil day, 
“and having done all, to stand.” He then de- 
scribes in detail the armor of God, thus: 
“ Stand, loins girt 
about with ¢ruth, and having on the éreast 
plate of righteousness, and your shod 
with the preparation of the gospel of peace ; 
above all, taking the shield of faith, where- 
with ye shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked; and take the Ae/met of 
salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God: praying always with all 
prayer and supplication in the Spirit, and 


therefore, having your 


feet 


watching thereunto with all perseverance and 
supplication for all saints.” 

The apostle wrote before gunpowder was 
invented—when men relied upon their armor 
as well as their bravery for protection in battle ; 
and how much his exhortation sounds like the 
appeal which a prudent commander would 
at that time have made to his soldiers on the 
eve of an anticipated engagement. He is not 
content with telling them to put on their 
whole armor, but calls attention to the means 
which they should use for protecting the loins, 
the breast and the feet, and describes the 
best shield and hemlet and sword. 

The question may arise whether the same 
armor is required now that was so necessary 
eighteen hundred.years ago. Evidently, the 
enemies to be overcome by the Christian war- 
rior are the same ; -and though new means 
of spiritual attack and defense may have been 
discovered, truth, righteousness, faith, and the 
sword of the Spirit, together with prayer and 
supplication, are still required in order to suc- 
cessfully engage in the conflict with the princi- 
palities and powers of the spiritual world. 

What are these? may be asked. They are 
evidently the spiritual embodiments of the 
evil thoughts that proceed, as Christ said, out of 
the hearts of men, and find expression in open 
and secret acts of wickedness. Who does not 
know, for instance, that intemperance is a 
mighty principality which cannot be conquered 
by legislative measures alone? Who does not 
know that narcotics, like tobacco and opi- 
um, hold millions in abject slavery, by the 
aid of invisible tempters? Who does not 
recognize the fact that the spirit of licentious- 
ness is a terrible principality, against which 
mere reformatory measures are ropes of sand ? 
Who does not know that covetousness, which 
Paul calls idolatry, is a principality holding its 
victims to earth as closely as though they were 
fit companions for crawling worms? And who 
does not know that many other forms of evil 
are principalities and powers that defy all 
weapons formed for their overthrow but such 
spiritual ones as God can supply and as are de- 
scribed above by Paul? 

And what is “ the darkness of this world,” 
of which the apostle speaks? and who are its 
“rulers?” ‘That darkness is sundclicf—the 
spirit that put Christ to death, and is ready to 
crucify every good principle. It would keep 
out of this world every ray of light and life 
from heaven ; it is the greatest enemy of all 
progress. Are not its rulers those who preside 
over the unprogressive institutions of this 
world—institutions whether social, political, 
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educational or ecclesiastical, that practically 
deny God by disregarding his right to control 
them—his right to inspire the beings he 
created to do his will, that he may dwell in 
them, and be truly their God and Father ? 

Paul used the armor he has described in 
fighting principalities and powers and the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, and 
gained glorious victories. 
have fought a good fight.” 


He could say, “I 

We can not only 
make use of the same armor, but can fill our 
armor with the same strong hearts. We have 
access to the same fountain of moral and 
spiritual power—power to crucify selfishness 
in ourselves and fight the temptations to do 
evil—power that will enable us to say NO to 
every whispering of Satan—power to do right 
everywhere and at all times. Christ had that 
power ; Paul had it ; and all can have it who 
sincerely seek it. 


THE MODEL TEACHER. 


BY MRS. S. E. A. DASCOMBE. 
(An Essay Read before the Teacher’s Institute at its Recent Ses- 
sion at Bath, N. Y.) 

Not long since, while visiting the studio of a 
distinguished artist, who is writing his name high 
up on the scroll of fame, I found myself standing 
before a work of art, so perfect in its creation and 
so bewildering in its beauty that I could only bow 
in silent admiration, forgetful for the moment of 
the years of toil and patience, which gave to the 
world this thing of beauty to be a joy forever. 

Looking about, I saw another piece of statuary, 
which, to my unpracticed eye, seemed far on its way 
toward completion. 

“What is this ?” I inquired of my friend, the 
sculptor. “This,” said he “is the marble fresh 
from the hands of the cutter. I give him a model 
in plaster of what I want, and he produces what 
you see. His work is purely mechanical. Witha 
cunning apparatus for measuring and comparing 
his work with the model, he cannot fail to attain 
the desired result. Where his work ends mine 
begins. In my own mind, I hold an ideal model 
to be realized. Like a beacon-star, it is ever before 
me.” 

The enthusiasm beaming in his eye, the almost 
tender patience with which he continued his work, 
making a change now here and now there, touching 
this point and retouching that, convinced me more 
than words could do that he was heartily in love 
with his work. 

In this brief essay, it is my purpose to present to 
you an ideal model, vea/ it may be, of another artist, 
whose work is not upon wood or stone, but upon 
the plastic minds of childhood, and upon that mys- 
terious organ of which we know so little—the hu- 
man heart. 

A perfect teacher is then the model before us. 
To compare his work with that of the first artist is 
to compare life with death ; the material upon which 
to work, a thing of clay, with the crowning gift of 
creation—the human form inhabited by a living, 
breathing soul. 

In describing our model, we shall, within our nar- 
row limits, be able to give only a general outline, 
trusting that the members of the Institute will each 
do his or her part in completing the picture. 

First, then, our model has received a clear and 
distinct call to his work, if we may be allowed to 
use a term applied to that class of teachers usually 
called preachers. If they,in seeking to instruct 
children of an older growth, feel the need of an en- 
tire adaptation to their work, with a clear conviction 
that they are filling the niche designed them by their 
great Architect, how much more do they feel this 
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need who have under their care children of a 
younger growth and more plastic minds, who retain 
much longer impressions made upon them by their 
superiors. 

Our model is a Christian in the highest sense of 
the term. By this 1 do not mean one filled with 
narrow-minded cant and fanaticism, but one whose 
heart beats in unison with that of the great Teach- 
er, and through this vital union receives the same 
teachable spirit and receptivity of mind desirable in 
those whom he seeks to instruct. In this-way, he 
really becomes “ like a little child,” and without any 
effort on his part readily understands and meets 
the child’s wants. 

Our model teacher believes that all truth ema- 
nates from one source—the great center of all light 
and truth—and that in the good time coming all that 
is true in art and science and religion must finally 
come together in an indissoluble union, forming one 
glorious temple, to which the nations of the earth 
shall continually resort. 

Supported by this power, and having a large share 
of earnestness and enthusiasm, we find in him a 
mighty reserve force, which he does not waste in 
words like wasted steam from the escape-valve ; 
but, wisely directed and controlled, it becomes in 
him a pent-up force that starts whatever train he 
pleases to set in motion. 

When he enters the school-room, so thoroughly 
does he believe in good order, regarding it as one 
of the conditions of good society as well as labor, 
he gradually wins the hearty coéperation of every 
pupil in his room, so that a glance of the eye, a 
motion of the hand, or tap ot the bell, is readily un- 
derstood and obeyed. 

Believing that the most direct way to reach a 
child and open communication with him is through 
that part of his nature which loves home and 
friends, he seeks to win the hearts of chil- 
dren that he may bring them into rapport 
with the Spirit of truth, while standing himself 
as a medium of its influence to all who are under 
his control. This, then, is the grand secret of his 
power and success, which another man of even 
greater natural ability, with all the culture of the 
schools, may never hope to attain through his own 
strength and magnetism. Call this power by what- 
ever name you will, it is the power to stamp one’s 
own character in a greater or less degree upon 
those under his care. Well for the child if it ever 
receives, as from our model, a nobler and more per- 
fect character, a purer life. 

While ever on the alert to improve and cultivate 
the mind, he understands that it is at best but a 
one-sided education that develops the intellect while 
the heart is left to starvation and neglect. Thus 
he lays the foundation by helping his pupils to dis- 
cern between what is true and what is false, be- 
tween what is right and what is wrong. As a 
means of discipline, he relies much upon that power 
within himself which is fashioning his own life and 
character after the great model. This, in connec- 
tion with true criticism, is to him a means of gov- 
ernment more powerful than he can find in any code 
of laws. Criticism administered with charity (which 
is only another name for that love which suffereth 
long and 7s Aind, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things, believeth all things, never faileth) becomes 
to hima mighty regulating power. His presence 
in the school-room is an inspiration filling it with a 
warm and genial atmosphere, so favorable to growth 
and development, that hearts open to him as readily 
as flowers to the sunlight. 


Thus far we have dwelt more upon what our 
model teacher is than what he does, upon the princi- 
ple, that if the tree is good the fruit will be good. 

Now we will follow him for a moment as with 
untiring patience he pursues his life-work. 


These thoughts are ever uppermost with him. 
First, what to teach ; second, how to teach. 
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A spare moment is filled up with an impromtu 
question, an apt illustration or a hasty diagram 
upon the board, 

He attracts and interests our miniature men and 
women, who will never consent to being bored, 
however quietly their elders may submit to the pain- 
ful process. 

Having great versatility of thought and action, 
he has the happy faculty of telling a story, thus 
combining instruction and amusement so adroitly 
that he is not suspected of having any other motive 
than to gratify one of the strongest passions of 
childhood. He has also an aptitude for conveying 
practical lessons from the most commonplace and 
ordinary events of life. 

So thoroughly does he understand object-teach- 
ing that the humblest object contains its story 
and its lessons. The blade of grass and lily of the 
field, the dancing sunbeam, and storied rock—each 
and all must yield up their treasures. 

With natural tact and quickness he not only 
seizes upon but makes opportunities to cast bread 
upon the waters, and is not discouraged though he 
wait many days for its return. 

As the sculptor looks upon the block of marble 
fresh from its granite home, and sees there a finished 
piece of statuary destined to adorn some favored 
nook in the great world of art, so does eur faithful 
teacher look upon the crude and shapeless material 
before him, beholding there the perfectly developed 
men and women, having not only cultured intellects, 
but strong, true hearts, that will stand up bravely 
for the right. as each shall take his place in the 
world’s great battle-field. 

With his ideal before him, he begins his work 
with enthusiasm, forgetful of weary days and 
anxious nights, the patient toilsome years that inter- 
vene between him and its realization. He grows 
tired sometimes, but still toils on—a guiding hand, 
now here, now there, to lead each one in the direc- 
tion of his or her life-work. As the rough material 
begins to take form and shape he is encouraged to 
work on with patience to bring out his ideal: line 
upon line, here a little and there a little, until he 
beholds his work accomplished. His patience and 
long waiting seem as nothing now that his fond 
efforts are crowned with success—even though the 
busy, jostling world bows no acknowledgment to 
the fact. Not like the sculptor does he receive his 
meed of praise from the unthinking world around 
him. His approval aud his reward come alike 
from Him who has promised that he who goeth 
forth weeping, bearing precious seed, shall return 
again bearing his sheaves with him. 

Shall we say then that our ideal is an impossi- 
bility which never did nor ever can exist? 

Shall we lower our standard of excellence, exalt- 
ed though it be, because we fall so far short of at- 
taining it? Shall we clog the wheels of progress by 
discouraging those who have the bravery to strike 
out into new and untried paths? Never! while 
we are able to prove that which has been made 
possible for us through One who came eighteen 
centuries ago, teaching as man had never taught. 
His life-work, 
as he taught them by the sea-side and the way-side, 
was to win their hearts, so that after he went away 
he might return in spirit to abide with them for- 
ever. He said tothem, “ Follow me—bDelieve me— 
trust me; I came to fulfill the law, for love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” 


He formed a school of disciples. 


There seems to have been no trouble about this 
vexed question of government. He took little 
children in His arms and blessed them, and said, 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

In Him we find all the excellencies which we 
seek, al] the riches of knowledge. 


He opened up a way through which we may come 
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into direct communication with him and freely re- 
ceive all things. 

Shall we be impatient to see the result of our 
labors, when he has been waiting eighteen hundred 
years to see the results of his work? He is inter- 
ested in all improvements. He is really at the 
head of all this great march of civilization and 
progress, superintending it, and giving to the world 
all that is now ascribed to men of science and art. 
When will the world wake up to see and acknowl- 
edge this great truth ? 


We have before us now a model that is read. 
Let us study the Great Master and learn of Him. 
We will not be satisfied to be like the cutters of 
marble, doing our work mechanically—rough-hew- 
ers, who work for hire ; but with heart and soul in 
the work we will seek to become true artists, doing 
our work so skillfully and well that we shall be able 
to count many stars in the crown of our rejoicing, 
when the will of God shall be fully done on earth 
as it is done in heaven. 

“Let no unskillful hands 
Attempt to stay the lute, 

Whose tones, whose living tones, 
Are lett forever in the strings ; 

Setter far that heaven's lightnings blast the soul 
And send it back te chaos’ deepest depths, 
Than that knowingly, 

In thought, word, or deed, 

We send a blight upon the 


Trusting mind of youth.’’ 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Wa. A. HiInps, Eprror. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1871. 


The President says in his message that Govern- 
ment will not interfere with the religion of the 
Without 
reference to its bearing upon the Utah people, it is 


Mormons, but with their practices. 


a fair question for investigation whether there is 
any such strict line of demarcation between “ re 
ligion 


and “ practice’ as is here assumed. Is 


religion ever a mere theory? Is it not rather 
combined? Paul 
makes it cover the whole of life. “ Whatsoever ye 
do, in 


always theory and_ practice 


word or deed,” he says, “do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus.” Who does not 
know, for instance, that the religion of — the 
Jews and Catholics consists, in a great degree, 
of * practices’ that seem to most of us peculiar or 
strange? Can a single sect be named which has 
no practices that constitute an essential part of its 
religion? The grind effort of all earnest religious 
men is to extend the province of religion—to make 
it cover every duty and practice of life. To 
this tendency more than any other must be as- 
cribed the great political changes in this country, 
resulting in the overthrow of slavery and in the 
election of General Grant as our Chief Magis- 


trate. 


“ No violation of existing statutes will be permit- 
ted within the territory of the United States.” 
This statement in President Grant’s recent mes- 
sage, taken in connection with the anti-theocratic 
utterance of Judge McKean, the United States 
Judge in Utah, looks as though the President and 
his counselors were purposely ignoring the existence 
of that Higher Law, which in the past has often 
asserted its supremacy over every man-made law, 
and is likely to do the same in future. Many 
things have conspired to familiarize the people 
of the United States with the conception of a 
higher law than that of the Constitution and a 
higher government than that at Washington. The 
time has been when the leaders of the political 
party now dominant in this country honored this 
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higher law and higher government ; and when the 
leaders of the pro-slavery party loudly proclaimed 
their contempt for their course in this respect. 
“The senator,” said John C. Calhoun, “ who holds 
that he must consult a higher power than the 
Constitution in regard to our rights is not the man 
This declaration followed 
the declaration of Senator Seward, that the law of 
God and truth is paramount to all statutes and con- 
ventional agreements. 


to associate with me.” 


The great question at issue 
between the South and the North was whether the 
Constitution was supreme or not. The South 
affirmed that it was ; the North said, * No—there 
is a law superior to all human enactments ; and 
when the latter conflicts with the former we must 
obey the former, let the consequence be what 
they may.” That position however unconstitutional 
was honored. It will not answer for any party to 
return to the old position of the pro-slavery 
leaders, and say there are no higher laws than 
those made by Congress. That question has been 
many times debated and as often decided in the 
affirmative. Any party taking the negative is sure 
to be confronted, sooner or later, not only by the 
God-fearing below, but by the hosts of good 
above ; and in such a contest we all know which 
side will win. 


A NATIONAL LAW OF MARRIAGE. 


W* understand that Prof. Lewis advocates 
» the withdrawal of marriage from the con- 
trol of the several States and the placing it under 
a NATIONAL LAW. In his late pronunciamento 
against us in the /zdependent he says : 

If there is one social institution, above all others, 
in respect to which there should be national unity, 
it is that of marriage—the marriage of one woman 
to one man. If there is one set of legal proceed- 
ings that should be free from a mischievous local 
diversity, or that demands a rigid uniformity in all 
our states and territories, it is that which relates to 
the solemnization and the dissolution of this vital 
bond. 

This is to us the most interesting passage in the 
Professor’s article ; because it opens so many vis- 
tas of thought. 
this really foreshadows the policy of the present 
idministration and the religious party which sup- 
ports it; if so, what the people of the States—es- 
pecially such States as Indiana and Connecticut— 
will say to it; what will be the effect on the insti- 
tution of marriage, of making it a national affair, 
like the tariff and the post-office, etc., etc. The 
revolution proposed is too vast for calculation or 
anything else but wonder. We doubt whether it 
will avail to save marriage. It seems like counter- 
marching and rearranging the troops in the midst 
of a battle, which, all military authorities say, is a 
very dangerous experiment. 


We wonder, for instance, whether 


There is certainly much force in the Professor’s 
suggestion that the laws of marriage ought not to 
be left in a state of local diversity, but should be 
made uniform throughout the nation—and it would 
be still better, we venture to add, if they were 
made uniform throughout the world. But then 
the question remains, what those laws should be— 
what the States and nations could be brought to 
agree upon. It must be assumed that the new 
national law will embody, not the sentiments of a 
sect or two, but the public opinion of the nation ; 
and who can say whether the mass of the people 
will go for the old Jewish law or for the modern 
devices of Indiana ? 
Robert Dale Owen may have as much influence 


We are not sure but that 


and as large a following, on these questions, as 
President Woolsey. 


There is one branch of the law of marriage, which 
President Grant in his late message has proposed 
for consideration, and which we could heartily wish 


| might be discussed by the whole people and made 
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national in the spirit of his suggestion, viz., the law 
relating to illegitimate children. He says: 

The propriety of Congress passing an enabling 
act authorizing the territorial legislature of Utah to 
legitimize all children born prior to a time fixed in 
the act might be justified by its humanity to these 
innocent children. 


This of course is only a suggestion for the bene- 
fit of illegitimates in Utah, but the humane argu- 
it to. the 
widest field of application, as all illegitimate chil- 


ment on which it is founded adapts 


dren are “innocent;” and we hope when the 
national law of marriage shall be enacted; this 
branch of it will be so constructed as to abolish all 
the pains and penalties of innocent bastardy for- 


ever. 


DOING WELL FOR THE SAKE OF DOING ILL. 
I. 
W* attempted to show in our last number how 
false and foolish is the charge against the 
Community, just now most popular, that we behave 
well in respect to all our outside relations for the 
sake of protecting ourselves in interior corruption ; 
and affirmed in conclusion our belief that God has 
not only placed us under great éwducements to be- 
have well, but has Ae/fed? us to do so by his grace. 
Now that the problem of our good behavior is exer- 
cising so many minds, a few words respecting our 
special inducements to it may be in place. 

While denying, as we shall continue to do, that 
there is any ground for the assertion that we are 
outwardly moral and upright for the sake of being 
licentious among ourselves, we frankly admit that 
there is some connection between our social theory 
and practices and our good behavior ; and we are 
ready to tell what it is—to reveal the great secret 
which so many are so anxious to discover. Here 
it is: 

It is well understood that the love of woman 
has great influence in making men good citizens, 
honorable in every relation; that such love is a 
powerful agency of reform—leading men away 
from things that are sensual and degrading, and 
toward whatever is pure and elevating. It is also 
well known that a man’s children are so many 
hostages for his good conduct and virtue; that a 
man’s anxiety to do well to his children and for 
them induces him to do well himself. Now these 
twofold inducements are especially strong among 
us. We all fully believe that the very best way 
for men and women to obtain the full satisfaction 
of their hearts in love, and the full realization ot 
all the blessed things that come in connection 
with children, is to behave well—to be good men 
and women; that we shall succeed in obtaining 
these beautiful things that the heart craves just in 
proportion as we are faithful to God and one anoth- 
er and upright in all our dealings with the world 
around us. We are constantly under the strongest 
inducements to do well that we may secure and in- 
crease the comforts belonging to a happy home, 
including all that is beautiful and true in love be- 
tween men and women, and all that is delightful in 
children. These inducements, so strong in small 
families, are of course many-fold stronger in our 
family of two hundred. That is the secret, and 
the whole secret, of the relation between our social 





arrangements and our good behavior. 
sions, and especially the strong passions of ama- 
tiveness and philoprogenitiveness, are, under the 
grace of God, helping our good behavior—doing 
for each member of the Community what they do 
for each member of an ordinary family (or rather 
what they do in ordinary courtship, for then men 
and women behave best), only with us these forces 
are intensified, and the results are correspondingly 
greater. There is also this further difference, that 
whereas a man in an ordinary family, after mar- 
riage, may have such an appreciation of the con- 
trol which the law allows him to exercise over his 
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wife and children, that he ignores the necessity of 
good behavior, such a result can never happen in 
our larger family, from which all personal owner- 
ship is excluded. Here every man and woman is 
entitled to exercise only such privileges as are the 
reward of present good behavior. 

In a word, our system produces honesty, enter- 
prise, honorable conduct, by means of positive in- 
ducements. We do well for the joys that are set 
before us—the joys of a great and happy home ; 
and we count such inducements far better than the 
negative inducements of fear. Christ worked from 
positive inducements. For the joy set before him 
—not the fear—he endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and was faithful to death. It was the 
marriage-supper of the Lamb that induced him to 
behave well; that is our inducement, and, may be 
the inducement of every one. 


When Bret Harte, the California poet, and 
John Hay, the owner of some “ Little Breeches” 
and other duds, began to regale us with their 
rough-scuffs and villains “ full of piety,” the better 
sort of critics said the thing had gone far enough— 
said there are no such characters in nature, and 
that it is an abuse of the imagination to create 
them. And that criticism took effect, as it should, 
for it was sound criticism. But when the critics 
tell us that two hundred people, the Oneida Com- 
munity for example, can live together in sobriety, 
industry and harmony, loving and educating their 
children, practicing self-denial, and observing all 
the forms of good society, and yet at heart be full 
of corruption, we shall have to say there are no such 
people anywhere—they cannot exist in nature, and 
itis an abuse of the creative faculty to imagine 
them. 


OBITUARY. 


Those of our readers who are acquainted with 
the early history of Perfectionism will be in- 
terested by the intelligence—not very fresh we 
confess—of the death of Charles 'H. Weld. He 
died, we understand, on the 14th of July, at his 
brother Theodore D. Weld’s residence, near Bos- 
ton. His belief that he should never die, which 
got possession of him during his theological study 
at Andover, and held him in his drift through 
all sorts of fanaticism for more than forty years, 
continued unwavering, we are told, through his last 
sickness, and was only extinguished by death itself. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 

Friday, Dec. 1.—Preparatory to next year’s 
work, our financier, T. R. Noyes, requested the 
foremen of the different departments to make writ- 
ten plans and estimates for their respective busi- 
nesses the coming year. This he wished to have 
done before the first of next month, so that neces- 
sary appropriations could be made. 

— How do we get our clothes ?”’ is a question 
often asked. This is the way we get them now. 
The clothing committee (which, by the way, is large 
enough to understand the wants of the family) has 
prepared two printed lists of clothing—one for 
the men and one for the women. You take one of 
these blanks, fill it out,according to your wants the 
coming year, sign it, and return it to the committee. 
This enables them to get at our wants and purchase 
accordingly. 

Wednesday, Dec. 6.—Yesterday was our first 
snow-storm. Snow fell all day, and the wind blew 
too—a rough time to be out in. To-day the snow is 
deep enough to make the opening of paths no light 
chore. , 

—The"influence of light on the leaves of a plant 
to make them turn toward the brightest exposure 
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is well shown by the English Ivy which runs along 
the north wall of our composing-room. This 
room is about thirty-six feet long ; at the east end 
are four windows while at the west there are only 
three. At a certain point on the vine are two 
one of which turns to the east with all its 
fellows on that side ; while the other bends to the 
west with all its fellows on that side. 


leaves ; 


This point 
of division is so near the center we measured to 
see if it were the exact one, and found it was 
scarcely three inches out of the way. The three 
western windows are a little more than a match for 
the four eastern ones, the latter being darkened 
some by the neighboring trees and houses. 

—The following paragraph we extract from a re- 
cent letter to an earnest applicant for admission : 

Oneidi Community, December 5, 1871 

DEAR FRIENDS :—Having been invited to reply 
to your letter of November 25th, addressed to the 
Community, I hardly know what to say more than 
to refer you to what has already been said in the 
CIRCULAR from time to time relative to the admis- 
sion of new members. When we receive letters 
like yours, as we occasionally do, which draw 
‘strongly on our sympathies, it costs us some self- 
denial and tries our courage to say—* No.” But 
When 


several years ago the Community decided it was 


still we have light in no other direction. 


best to close their doors to applicants, they were im- 
pelled to do so, as they believe, by God's providence 
ind inspiration, and by many reasons that seemed 
good and sound to them; and they have seen no 
cause yet for reversing this decision, but the con- 
trary. And they never think of this decision as in 
any way uncharitable or inconsiderate toward any 
who sympathize with us, while they are yet non- 
members. For we know if the gospel we believe 
ind commend is of any value to our friends, it is 
worth its cost to them right where they are, 
in helping them to be “spiritually-minded” in 
whatever circumstances providence may 
place them. And if we are thus spiritually-minded, 
shall we not realize the life and peace, the faith and 
patience which are its fruits, and learn to believe, 
if we do not in all cases immediately see, that God 
like a good Father is always doing the best he can 
for us, all interests considered, and that all things 
without exception are, under his superintendence, 
working for our good? At any rate, if the example 
and spirit of the Community fail to teach this very 
important lesson to outside friends, we would not 
encourage them to think that they will necessarily 
better their circumstances by a removal to the 
Community. S.2. t 


God's 


—And while we are on this question of admitting 
new members, we may as well insert another letter 
of refusal : 

Oncida Community, Dec. 5, 1871 

DEAR Mr. :—I appreciate highly your good 
opinion of our Community, as expressed in many 
ways heretofore, and now by a very persuasive and 
yet frank application for admission. It would be a 
great pleasure to me, and | doubt not to the whole 
Community, to set our doors wide open to you and 
vour family. But this difficulty confronts us yet : 
If we did, how could we close them on a dozen, and 
perhaps a hundred more families, who are as anxious 
to join us as you are, and whose applications are in 
advance of yours? Can you give us any fair rule 
of discrimination ? 

I need not say anything about our difference of 
faith ; though in case of an actual approach to con- 
nection, a discussion of that would be absolutely 
necessary, unless we were prepared to run the risk 
of terrible discords, as all our experience has 
shown. é 

The truth is, the admission of new members, 
even when they entirely accord with us in religious 
belief, involves so much new education and mak- 
ing over to adapt them to our ways, that it is 
an outlay of life and labor which we have come to 
dread, much as women dread bearing children. 
And our theory of the present situation is, that 
with the burden of the long war with public opinion 
on us, it is not our duty to encumber our, strength 
with domestic travail. 

Hoping that you and your family will find vour 
way to our faith in God and immortality, and will 
be gathered with us in the good time coming, 

I remain yours, 
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WILLow PLACE. 


—The trap-makers have just gotten up a new 
style of muskrat-trap. 

—For a few days the mechanics have been at work 
setting up a second steam-engine to supplement our 
water-power. The late dry seasons have made 
this agent a very variable and somewhat uncertain 
factor in all our calculations. We have been set at 
the problem of supplementing water-power with 
steam, and hope to find the most economical way 
of doing it, and thus have a steady power the 
year round. 


—Charles A. Cragin finds time in his brief va- 
cation to steal away from his studies in New 
Haven, and busy himself,a while in the silk-works, 
He brings a lot of reels from Hartford, Connecticut. 
To make room for more machinery the silk folks 
are rearranging things in their lower rooms. 


—When we bought Willow Place we found the 
door-yard filled with a jumble of fruit-trees, and 
one thing and another, such as fruit-men and far- 
mers are wont to make around them. To call 
it a very leafy retreat in summer-time was—and 
we ask leave of all who admire such jungles—just 
about the best you could say of it. Some of our 
ix-men, who have an idea that trees are not our 
masters and that they should be kept subordi- 
nate to good taste, have been at work doing some 
judicious chopping. They have also cut down a 
button-ball in the road, and we now have a good 
look up the Oneida valley to the Eaton hills, a 
dozen miles away. 


OLD MANS/ION-HOUSE 


XXVI. 


MEMORIES. 


NE of the pleasantest episodes connected with 

our musical enthusiasm comes to mind while 
I write. In the course of the year 1859, a copy of 
Auber’s overture to “La Bayadere,” arranged in 
seven parts, fell into the hands of some of the musi- 
cians. The orchestra had never attempted anything 
more difficult than a few easy extracts from the 
operas, and the first glance at the new overture ap- 
palled the more timid ones. To render such music 
seemed like an impossibility; but ten of the most 
heroic members of the orchestra, led by Mr. J. H. 
Noyes (who, it is but justice to say, on all occa- 
sions stimulated the other musicians to renewed 
perseverance), undertook the task of untangling this 
elaborate overture. By constant and resolute prac- 
tice for several weeks, they were ready to pre- 
sent it to the family on the 2d of April, 1859. 
The instruments were two flutes, four violins, a 
clarionet, violoncello, double-bass viol and alto cor- 
net. The effect was a perfect surprise to the fam- 
ily. The musicians had indeed surpassed them- 
selves for once; and though yet unskilled in the 
practice that goes to make an artist, they had 
touched the threshold of all that is sublime and 
poetical. 


Here is what G. W. Noyes says of this enter- 
tainment : 

“Many of the audience’shad never heard an 
overture, and the execution of this piece was con- 
sequently a revelation, opening a new door to their 
conceptions of musical art. They could read in its 
variety, its symmetry, its sustained interest and its 
magnificent finale, the dramatic or story-telling 
power of which music is capable. The light, 
bounding movement in six-eight time with which it 
commences is a perfect musical idealization of a 
dancing-girl. The notes themselves dance and 
frolic with bewitching abandonment and grace. 
Then follows the grave remonstrance of a guard- 
ian or lover, who seeks to tame this wild beauty ; 
then her repentance is heard in a wail of an- 
guish and remorse, which gradually diminishes 
to a complete pause, sounding like a child sobbing 
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itself to sleep. After further escapades of the 
still unsubdued bayadere, and a varied dialogue 
in which the sober spirit of the lover steadily pre- 
vails, the twain finally blend into a rapid move- 
ment, each borrowing some traits of the other, and 
closing in a superb climax of harmony. Such, as 
we remember it, was the story suggested to our 
ears, by this beautiful composition.” 


The introduction of this overture, was but the 
beginning of a new kind of music in the Commu- 
nity ; after hearing its delightful strains, the popu- 
lar taste changed, and demanded more music of 
the same kind. Shortly afterward Mr. Joslyn 
arranged “ Figaro,” by Mozart, for the full orches- 
tra. Then followed “ La Bambinella,” by C. S. 
Joslyn ; “ Le Calif de Bagdad,” by Boildieu ; “Fra 
Diavolo,” by Auber ; “ Lodoiska,” by Kreutzer ; 
“Les Deux Nuits,” by Boildieu; and “ Tan- 
credi,” by Rossini, mentioned in the last chapter. 
Whether because of the charm of novelty and 
surprise that attended the public rehearsal of 
“La Bayadere,” or whether the performers them- 
selves were under a peculiar inspiration at the 
time, we all remember that no overture that fol- 
lowed ever called forth such an enthusiastic re- 
sponse. 


WHAT FLORISTS DO IN: WINTER. 


COLLOQUY NO. 7. 
6 WT is Dec ember; the ground is frozen ; every 

plant is covered with snow, or otherwise pro- 
tected ; and yet you florists are still busy no small 


portion of the time. Pray tell me what you find to 


do.” 


* There is perhaps more to do than you will care 
to hear about ; for success in floriculture depends 
on attent on to details—on thorough faithfulness to 
little things.” 


“O yes; but how can one attend to many little 
things that relate to the growth of plants at such a 
time as this when, with the exception of a few pot- 
plants, there are none growing ?” 


“Stop a moment, and think of all the plants and 
roots and bulbs we hurried into the cellar in our 
anxiety that they should escape Jack Frost. The 
Cannas, Dahlias, Erythrinas, Maderia vines, Sal- 
vias, etc., had to be carefully arranged in a long bin 
or box, and covered with sand or dry earth. The 
different varieties of Gladiolas had to be placed in 
The Lily and 
Amaryllis bulbs do best when potted in suitable 
soil, and placed on a dry shelf, to await the time for 
bringing them forward for summer-flowering. Tu- 
beroses and Colocasias are to be covered with dry 
sand, and so kept until it is time to prepare them 
for the hot-bed or forcing-pit. Then the bulbs of 
the Tigridias must be placed in bags and hung 
out of reach of rats and mice. Tritomas do well 
in large pots or tubs, but require to be sprinkled 
with water now and then to keep them in a semi- 
growing state. There is in the cellar, as you know, 
an almost endless array of pots and tubs containing 


so many separate boxes or bags. 


Abutilons, Aloes, Cactus, Fuchsias, Geraniums, 
Hydrangeas, Oleanders, Pampas Grass, Roses, 
Yuccas, and other things too numerous to mention. 
These are to be cared for and given occasional 
sprinklings of water. Cactus and Aloes, however, 
need little or no watering during the winter. Then, 
as the gallery of our large hall is well lighted, and 
warmed with steam, we have filled the windows 
with plants, in quantity sufficient:to adorn one or 
more conservatories. There are Abutilons, Acan- 
thus, Aloysia citriodora or Lemon Verbena, Callas, 
Coleus in variety, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Helio- 
tropes, Ivies, Lycopodias, and Ferns, Maurandias, 
Oleanders, Petunias, Roses, Salvias, Tropeolums, 
Verbenas, etc., etc. These require frequent turn- 
ings so as to expose all parts of the plants equally 
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to the sunlight ; otherwise they will grow one-sided 
and unsymmetrical. Roses, Rose Geraniums, Ver- 
benas, etc., require frequent washings to free them 
from aphis or green fly. They all require system- 
atic watering and frequent sprinkling, and some 
slight protection in extreme cold weather. Occa- 
sional re-pottings are also necessary, especially to- 
wards spring, when the severity of winter has 
passed, and they have begun to grow somewhat 
vigorously.” 
E. G. H. 


THE APPLE-MOTH, (Carpocapsa pomonella.) 


BY HENRY THACKER. 


| Di mpiehonqadd who produces or makes use of 
~ the apple must have some idea of the Apple- 
Worn, if unacquainted with its progenitor, the Ap- 
ple-Moth ; its work in the choicest and fairest fruit 
often disgusts them; but few, however, take the 
trouble to inform themselves further concerning 
the insect, with the exception of the more intelli- 
gent of the practical fruit-growers ; and of these 
but a moiety hope for an abatement of the apple- 
worm nuisance. The case is not however a hope- 
less one; and a few fruit enthusiasts are experi- 
menting with the view of finding out if possible 
some feasible and expeditious method of destroying 
this universal enemy ; or, at least, of so far abating 
the nuisance as to be able to secure a crop of 
tolerably fair and sound fruit. 

With this end in view, we too have experimented 
somewhat, and though on a limited scale, it may be 
worth reporting. We have tried three methods: 
first, with considerable success, that of catching 
the moth in bottles of sweetened water hung in the 
trees ; but the process of refilling the bottles from 
time to time proved rather tedious, to say nothing 
of the expense; secondly, the plan now under 
trial of pasturing sheep and calves in the orchard ; 
thirdly, on a limited scale and with fair success, 
that of placing woolen rags in the crotches and main 
branches of the trees. This method was tried the 
past season, and promises to be not only the most 
practicable, but also the most successful. Old car- 
peting was made use of, cut in pieces about nine 
inches square, folded two or three times. Into its 
folds the larva of the insect crawls -and spins its 
cocoon, preparatory to undergoing its change to a 
perfect insect. The experiment has proved that a 
large majority of the worms leave the apple before 
it drops, even in the fore part of the season, and 
descend to the crotch of the tree, or perhaps to the 
ground, in order to find a place of concealment 
under the loose bark. These rags offer to the in- 
sects a very acceptable and cozy retreat, of which 
they readily avail themselves ; and all that is nec- 
essary for their certain destruction is to pass along 
once in ten or twelve days during the season and 
crush the larve with the hand, replacing the cloth ; 
or, what would be still better and more expeditious, 
run the cloth through a pair of rollers carried for 
the purpose. In case of large trees that have many 
branches, it might be well to place two or three 
cloths ina tree. No very systematic course was 
taken in making the experiment; but in every in- 
stance when examined, from two to ten larve were 
found in -the folds of a single cloth. Late in the 
season, after the apples had been gathered, on ex- 
amining the cloths in three dwarf apple-trees that 
had not been disturbed for a number of days, cight, 
fifteen, and twenty-one respectively, were found to 
have taken up quarters for the winter in the folds 
of the cloths. These cloths, if saved, may be used 
for more than one season. 


The results of our experiment with this third 
method convinces us that by following it up faith- 
fully a great reduction of the pest may be effected, 
and, consequently, larger and fairer crops of fruit 
be realized. 
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HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


BY THE 0. C. FARM SUPERINTENDENT. 
Oneida Community, Dec. 8, 1871, 
To THE CIRCULAR: 

As you have mentioned the fact that our herd 
now contains a bull and heifer of the Holstein 
breed, recently purchased of W. W. Chenery of 
Belmont, Massachusetts, you may be willing to 
publish a communication on the subject of Hol- 
stein cattle. 


The Community authorized me to make the 
above-mentioned purchase because of its general 
policy of favoring improvement in every depart- 
ment of interest, and because the published state- 
ments apparently confirm the claims made in be- 
half of the Holstein cattle. Our purchase was 
small, but it will answer for a trial ; and, besides, the 
price at which Holstein cattle are now held in this 
country forbids the thought of a greater purchase 
at present. Eight years ago we bought a yearling 
heifer and bull calf of the Ayrshire breed, and now 
have seventeen full bloods and sixty-six Ayrshire 
grades ; and the general character of our dairy 
has much improved. We hope for similar results 
from our present venture in Holstein stock. 

The dairies of Holland have been celebrated for 
centuries. Thusa French historian, writing in 1350, 
says that in time of a certain siege “ the besieged 
could only receive their supply of butter from Hol- 
land, which had been famous for its dairy products 
for five hundred years.” But it is claimed that the 
Holstein cattle are the best in Holland—the 
creme dela crime, that they yield a very large 
quantity of milk of good quality, and especially rich 
in caseine, and so particularly adapted to cheese- 
making districts. 

The Holstein cattle are peculiar in appearance. 
The Holstein Herd-Book says—* The color of 
these cattle is unique, being uniformly jet-black 
and snow-white contrasted in the most beautiful 
and picturesque manner; their heads are well 
formed ; eyes clear, large, mild and sparkling ; 
horns fine, short and well curved.”” This description 
seems to me to give too favorable an idea of their 
appearance. I like better the description that ap- 
peared last September in the Utica Herald, in a 
sketch of the Holstein cows exhibited at the 
Smithfield fair by Mr. G. S. Miller: ‘“ They have 
the appearance of cows that run to milk instead of 
flesh. Their frames are very large and capacious, 
having the square build which we are wont to 
associate with the Short-Horns. Their necks and 
heads are somewhat thicker and heavier. Their 
muzzles are larger, and their horns are not as fine. 
But the milk mirror, the milk veins, and the udder, 
all indicate extraordinary milking qualities. The 
skin is about as yellow as the dandelion, and it 
would show them to be excellent in butter if the 
popular sign is infallible ; but stress is not laid on 
their butter-making qualities, although Mr. Miller 
stated that from one of their cows he had made 
thirteen pounds of butter in one week.” 


The following statistics from the Holstein or 
Dutch Herd-Book of 1869 give an idea of the size 
of this breed of cattle: “ Van Tromp is now six 
years old ; his girth 8 ft. 5 in.; length, g ft. 2 in. ; 
hight, 5 ft. 2 in.; weight, 2,720 Ibs. Opperdoes 
7th, a two-year old bull, weighs 1,597 lbs. The 
imported cow Texelaar weighs 1,560 Ibs. 
Midwould weighs 1,620 lbs. 


Lady 
The four-year old 
heifer, Opperdoes 3d, weighs 1,465 lbs.; the three- 
year old heifer, Texelaar 5th, 1,500 Ibs. ; the two- 
year old heifer, Texelaar 8th, 1,290 lbs. ; the year- 
ling heifer, Zuider Zee 5th, goo lbs. ; the heiter calf, 
Midwould 8th, nine months old, 635 Ibs.” 


The Holstein cows are, in a word, large and 
rather rough, and when in milk inclined to be thin ; 
but, on the other hand, they have unmistakable signs 
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of good milking qualities. They are, moreover, 
gentle in disposition, and easily acclimated. 

I will now give a few statistics, as I find them 
recorded, concerning the milk production of Hol- 
stein cows ; and, lest my communication should be- 
come too lengthy, will give only those relating to 
a single cow, Texelaar, dam of the bull, Lord of 
Texelaar, included in the purchase of the Commu- 
nity to which reference has already been made : 

The Report of the U.S. Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, published in 1865, says that Texelaar pro- 
duced in June, 1863, when four years old, 1704 1-2 
Ibs. of milk, or anaverage of 56 81-100 Ibs. per day ; 
and the first six days in the month 59 4-100 lbs. 
per day. 

The same report says Texelaar gave in the seven 
days from May 27 to June 2, 1865, when six years 
old, 512 2-16 lbs., or an average of 73 9-56 Ibs. per 
day. 

The Holstein or Dutch Herd-Book of 1869 says 
Texelaar when seven years old produced 76 lbs. 
5 oz. of milk in one day (over thirty-tive quarts) ; 
in ten days she gave 744 12-16 lbs., or an average 
of 74 46-100 lbs. per day ; and in nine weeks she 
produced 4,018 14-16 lbs., or an average of 63 79-100 
Ibs., per day for sixty-three successive days. 

Six days’ milk of Texelaar yielded 17 14-16 lbs. 
of butter, or nearly three lbs. per day. 

The milk of four Holstein cows owned by W. W. 
Chenery of Belmont, Massachusetts, was sent to 
Prof. A. A. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusets 
who analyzed the same with the following results : 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 

‘Texelaar. Lady Zuider Maid of 
Midwould. Zee. Opperdoes. 
Water, (produced) 850.20 879.30 874.40 869.59 
Caseine & Albu. 55.40 38.15 48.01 49.68 
Sugar and Salt 44.40 4484 42.04 30.75 
Pure butter 47:50 33-96 32.50 40.23 

Phosphate, as bone 

phosphate 2.50 3-75 3-05 3-75 


1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Prof. Hayes added: 


These milks, especially No. 1, contain a larger 
quantity of albuminous matter than any samples 
which I have analyzed. This substance, found in 
all good milk, cannot be separated from the caseine 
so as to enable us to weigh it, and I have been 
compelled to include it -with the caseine found. 
The albuminous substance is not only highly nutri- 
tious as a diet. but in the case of these samples it 
confers a singular constitution on the milk, con- 
sidered as an organized secretion. It divides the 
pure fatty part of the milk in a way to prevent it 
from rising in the form of cream copiously, and 
holds a part of it in what would be the skimmed 
milk, rendering it necessary, in order to obtain all 
the butter, that the milk, instead of the cream, 
should be churned. But its office has a more im- 
portant connection with the actual nutritive power 
of the milk, which it increases greatly in two ways: 
Ist, it is a highly nitrogenized product. 2d, it is in 
these milks so balanced in connection with the 
butter as to be easily assimilated and digested 
without coagulation. These are valuable properties 
in their relation to the rearing of the young of the 
human or animal species, and I should expect to 
find these milks to possess fattening properties to 
an extraordinary degree, as indicated by the analy- 
ses. 

Dr. C. T. Jackson of Boston also analyzed the 
milk of the same cows with substantially the same 
results. Dr. Jackson wrote to Mr. Chenery : 


By comparing the analyses of your cows’ milk 
with theirs, you will perceive that your samples are 
richer than those of the European cows analyzed 
by Boussingault and Poggiale, and you will also 
observe that the milk of your cows is specially 
adapted to making cheese, since it is unusually 
rich in caseine, which is the basis of cheese. 


I might multiply statistics, but from what I have 
written your readers will understand why the farm- 
ers of this cheese-producing section are so much 


interested in Holstein cattle. 
M. H. KINSLEY. 


The Geological Expedition, under the charge of 
Dr. Hayden, which is examining the Rocky Moun- 
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tain region, has been heard from at Fort Hall, 
Idaho. Dr. Hayden reports that the lands along 
the Gallatin, Madison and Jefferson forks of the 
Missouri river, are now occupied by industrious 
farmers and miners, where twelve years ago no 
white man was to be seen. 


RESPONSES. 


Burton, O., Now, 29, 1871 
DEAR CIRCULAR :—The article in the Circu- 
LAR of Nov. 2oth, “ Salvation by Our Own Arm,” 
seemed to me to express the true spirit of the 
blessed gospel. Have not the great mass of pro- 
fessing Christians failed to get the idea that their 
strength lies not in their good works, but in the 
spirit of the blessed Christ dwelling in the soul ? 
“If ye have not the spirit of Christ ye are none 
of his.” If I have the spirit of Christ, am I not 
one with him, even as he is one with the Father? 
How few appreciate the idea that the judgment of 
this world has already commenced, and has been 
going on tor 1800 years? 1 thank God that he has 
taught me this great truth. ‘It is by the grace of 
God that |] am what Iam. His spirit has led me 

by a way that I knew not.  €. ¢ 


Grasshopper Falls, Kansas, Nov. 1g, 1871. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—I again try to write you a 
few lines. J] am at a loss where to begin. The 
theme uppermost in my mind is salvation from sin, 
and the perfection of believers. This has beena 
theme with me ever since I was converted. And 
I wish here to express my heartfelt gratitude to 
the Community for the influence of the CrRCULAR 
and “ Berean” in leading me to Christ, the great 

fountain of life. | a 


Valley Head, Ala., Now. 26. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—Is there a magnetic tele- 
graph connecting us with you? or is it the reading 
of the CIRCULAR or being in an atmosphere of love 
that has produced so great a change in us? Our 
whole being is imbued with the spirit of improve- 
ment. We are striving to uproot selfishness and 
enlarge our hearts ; but above all we are looking 
within ourselves for the evil we were wont to find 
in others. We shall not be able to pay our quota 
toward publishing the CrRCULAR, but we still de- 

sire it. F. W. R. 


WILLIAMSON ROAD AND FIELD 
STEAMER. 

At the great Fair recently held in St. Louis, 
Mr. D. L. Williamson, of New York, exhibited 
one of his steamers with rubber tires in its treble 
capacity of a road-locomotive and portable engine 
for driving thrashing-machines and steam-plows. 

He furnishes us the following statement of its 
performance and his expectations in the future :— 
“Twice each day it drove a train of four wagons 
fully loaded about the fair grounds at a speed of 
nine miles per hour. With a band on its fly-wheel 
it drove the largest thrashing-machine, tightening 
the belt by moving itself until the slack was 
taken up. 

“Owing to the long and severe drought, the 
ground was baked so hard that it was impossible 
to ‘break’ prairie, as nothing but a pick-ax could 
make an impression upon it. In a stubble-field it 
drew its gang of plows, and to the delight and as- 
tonishment of the farmers, plowed one hundred 
inches wide at a speed of three miles per hour, thin- 
ning the plows out, and turning at the end of the 
field with the greatest facility. 

“ The patent elastic tires were tested by the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture over different kinds of ground 
with perfect satisfaction, and they awarded Mr. 
Williamson the prize for the most important inven- 
tion relating to agriculture patented within the last 
three years. This prize had not been awarded for 
the past two years, as nothing had been exhibited 
which was thought worthy of it. 

“ At the California State Fair, which was held 
at Sacramento at the same time, one of these 
steam-plows was awarded the prize for ‘ successful 
steam-plowing,’ it having at the trials drawn a seven- 
gang plow, plowing seven feet wide and ten inches 
deep, at three miles per hour. Thus, what may be 
termed the American system of steam-plowing 
(direct traction) seems to be quietly but surely mak- 
ing its way, and the day may be much nearer than 
many suppose when the broad fields of the West 
will have the benefit of steam cultivation—a benefit 
so decided that when a farmer has once experienced 
it, he will never again return to the uncertain ac- 
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tion of the hand-plow any more than he would ex- 
change the reaping-machine for the cradle or 
scythe.” —Scientific American. 





THE NEWS. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

The third Annual Message of President Grant to 
Congress was presented to that body on Monday, 
the 4th inst. After acknowledging more than 
usual chastisement in the loss of life and property 
by storm and fire, he gives a ‘pleasant review of 
our peaceful relations with other nations, of the 
many tokens of friendly regard which our afflic- 
tions have drawn out from near and far-off people, 
and dwells on the peaceful arbitration of our dis+ 
putes with Great Britain, and the hope which it ex- 
cites that there wil] be in future less resort to the 
sword in the settlement of national difficulties 
than in the past, and the consequent return to pro- 
ductive industry of millions of men who are now 
only sword-bearers. He commends the prudence 
and tact displayed by our Minister and Consul-Gen- 
eral in Paris, in the delicate duty of protecting 
German citizens in France in a manner that has 
been satisfactory to all concerned. He has recog- 
nized the change of the Italian capital from Flor- 
ence to Rome, and in a commercial treaty with 
Italy the two powers have agreed to exempt pri- 
vate property at sea from capture in case of war 
between the two nations. A mixed commission 
has been formed to settle the claims of United 
States citizens against Spain, which it is hoped 
will afford a remedy for the injuries sustained. 
The Russian Minister’s undiplomatic interference 
in our affairs having made his continued sojourn 
in this country undesirable, his government has 
recalled him without any disturbance of the 
very friendly relations existing between Russia and 
the United States. A plain and simple statement 
of the Corean difficulty is tocene and left for 
such action as Congress may see fit to take. With 
the South American republics our relations con- 
tinue friendly, with the exception that Venezuela 
does not pay the claims awarded in 1866; and the 
President recommends some action by Congress in 
regard to them. With Mexico there is some little 
difficulty in respect to an objectionable law of hers 
establishing a “ Free Zone” on the frontier of the 
United States, and in not restraining lawless per- 
sons on her borders. The President regrets that re- 
forms voluntarily promised by Spain in reference to 
slavery in her West India colonies have not been 
successfully accomplished, and asks Congress to 
prevent by stringent legislation the citizens of the 
United States from holding or dealing in slaves, 
or being interested in slave property in foreign 
lands, either as owners, hirers, or mortgagers. 
The protracted struggle in Cuba continues to be a 
source of anxiety and annoyance, and our naval 
commanders are under orders to protect all dona-fide 
American citizens in Cuba. The President recom- 
mends an appropriation for the support of at least 
four American youths in each of the two countries of 
China and Japan, to be attached to the families of 
the resident Minister, and to be qualified to act as 
interpreters and translators. He also recommends 
liberal measures in aid of the American line of 
steamers plying between San Francisco and China 
and Japan, and the Australian lines. 

The national debt has been reduced over 
$86,000,000 during the year, and the annual inter- 
est is less by $17,000.000 than in March, 1869, and 
the abolition of all internal taxes, except stamp- 
taxes and those on tobacco, spirituous, vinous and 
malt liquors is recommended, and a careful re-ad- 
justment of the tariff in a way to afford the greatest 
relief to the greatest number. Enlarged receipts 
show a gratifying increase in the Post Office De- 
partment service, and the connection of the tele- 
graph with the Post Office is specially recom- 
mended to favorable notice. 

The enforcement of the Ku-Klux law in South 
Carolina is spoken of. One hundred and sixty- 
eight persons are under arrest in that St e, and 
several hundred have been released for the pres- 
ent, whose criminality appeared to be of a trivial 
kind. 

The President says: “In Utah there still remains 
a remnant of barbarism, repugnant to civilization, 
to decency, and to the laws of the United States. 
Territorial officers have been found who are willing 
to perform their duty in a spirit of equit:, and with 
due sense of sustaining the majesty of the law. 
Neither polygamy nor any other violation of 
existing statutes will be permitted within the 
territory of the United States. It is not with 
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the religion of the self-styled Saints that we 
are now dealing, but with their practices. They 

will be protected in the worship of God according 
to the dictates of their consciences, but they will 
not be permitted to violate the laws under the 
cloak of religion. It may be advisable tor Con- 
gress to consider what, in the execution of laws 
against polygamy, is to be the status of plural 
wives and their offspring. The propriety of Con- 
gress passing an enabling act authorizing the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature of Utah to legitimize all chil- 
dren born prior to a time fixed in the act, might 
be justified by its humanity to these innocent chil- 
dren, ‘This is a suggestion only, and not a recom- 
mendation,” 

The Indian policy that has been pursued of late 
is spoken of favorably; and the plan approved ot 
forming a territorial government for the Indians in 
the Indian territory. 

The removal of the disabilities to holding office, 
which the fourteenth amendment imposes upon a 
class, is clearly recommended. 

The rebuilding, on a greatly enlarged scale, of 
the Government buildings destrayed by the burning 
of Chicago, calls for the appropriation of as much 
money as can be profitably expended during the 
fiscal year in that work. 

In making appointments to office the Adminis- 
tration has to rely ina great measure on the recom- 
mendation and representation of others; and the 
President suggests that if the rule which has force 
in mercantile affairs, of making a man who recom- 
mends a friend personally responsible for the credit 
which that friend obtains thereby, could be applied 
to those who recommend a friend for office, there 
would be more caution exercised, and less liability 
of deception. Under the law for Civil Service Re- 
form, a board has been organized to devise some 
plan to relieve the Executive and Congress from 
this great liability to error and imposition ; and the 
President promises to give their plan when devel- 
oped a fair trial. 

These are thé principal and more important 
topics touched upon in the message. 


Two negroes have been admitted to the practice 
of law in the courts of Kentucky. 


Six new life-saving stations have been com- 
menced on Long Island, and will be completed by 
January first. 


Governor Campbell of Wyoming has vetoed the 
bill repealing the woman sutirage law of that Terri- 
tory, which had passed both houses of the legisla 
ture, 

The Legislature of Illinois is legislating against 
the Canada thistle, by providing for the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner in every town that is in- 
fested with them, whose business it shall be to see 
that the pest is destroyed in field and road. 





The track of the West Wisconsin Railroad. con- 
necting Tomah and Hudson, is just finished, com- 
pleting the air-line from Chicago to St. Paul— 
shortening the distance five hours, and furnishing a 
through connection from New York without change 
of cars. 

The crop of grapes is said to have been unusu- 
ally large this year in Calitornia. It is estimated 
that one and one-fourth million gallons of wine 
have been made ina single county. The grapes 
were sold to the wine makers for $22.00 per ton for 
the Mission variety, and from $32.00 to $35.00 for 
the more choice varieties. 


The part of the President’s message recommend- 
ing a union of postal and telegraphic service has 
been warmly discussed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. The friends of the measure desired 
its reference to a select committee, but were 
defeated. 


department of political science, or school of 
journalism, has been established at Yale College 
under the direction of ex-President Woolsey ; it is 
designed to prepare the student for the practical 
work of a lguradiiet. A similar department has been 
established at Cornell University. 


The first severe fighting has just occurred in 
Mexico. A courier, which arrived at Matamoras 
Dec. 5th, reports that Saltillo has been taken by 
the rebel General Trevino, after a hard fight and a 
heavy loss on both sides. 

The Right Honorable Robert Lowe, ex-Chan* 
cellor of the British exchequer, has been making a 
public speech in England, in defense of the mon- 
archy and of the Queen, and against the charges 
made by Sir Charles Dilke. 
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The small-pox, which has been prevailing in 
many of the cities of the world, has been particu- 
larly virulent in London, England, where not less 
than one hundred thousand cases have been re- 
ported and some five thousand deaths. 


Mr. Bright, who has taken no part in political 
affairs for some time past in consequence of ill 
health, has so tar recovered that it is expected he 
will take his seat in Parliament at its next session. 


An unfavorable change in Ge condition of the 
Prince of Wales was reported on the morning of 
December 8th, the Prince having had a very rest- 
less night with considerable increase of fever. The 
Queen was at his bedside. The city was full of 
rumors, and extra editions of the morning papers 
were issued, and had a depressing effect on stocks 
and the market. At two P. M. a report was circu- 
lated that he was worse, and at three a bulletin was 
issued saying that the “grave symptoms were una- 
bated.” At four the royal family were all sum- 
moned, and at five exciting rumors on ’Change 
announced: that the Prince was dead. But this 
news has not yet been verified. The latest dis- 
patches, however, leave scarcely any hope of his 
recovery. 


M. Thiers, in his message to the Assembly, says 
that France looks to God and to time for a com- 
plete reérganization. Her policy is a dignified 
peace ; and it war occurs it will bein spite of such 
determined policy. France sympathizes with the 
Pope, and in case of need will give a vigorous sup- 
port to the maintenance of his spiritual indepen- 
dence. 


M. Jules Ferry, who is considered an advanced 
French liberal, and a friend of this country, has 
been appointed Minister to the United States. 


The French provinces yet in possession of the 
German troops have been declared in a state of 
siege, in consequence of frequent murderous as- 
saults on the soldiery, and the perpetrators of these 
crimes are to be tried by German courts-martial on 
the spot. 


The French Government has again notified the 
British Government of its intention to abrogate 
the commercial treaty between the two nations ; 
but expresses its willingness to negotiate for a 
revision of the same in the meantime. 


The Duce d’Aumale and the Prince de Joinville 
of France have both expressed their intention to 
take their seats in the French Assembly, to which 
they were elected ; but some objection is raised on 
the ground, we suppose, that they are both claim- 
ants to the throne “ legitimacy. 


Germany has declared her intention of becoming 
a second-class naval power, and a squadron of 
evolution has been ordered to practice in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

From Calais to Dover by rail in seventy minutes, 
on steamers that can carry a train of fifteen cars, 
is a plan about which the French are talking just 
now. 

The congratulations of the Russian government 
have been sent to Count Andrassy, on his eleva- 
tion to the premiership of Austria. When it is re- 
membered that the Count is a Hungarian, and is 
expected to carry out the German policy of his 
predecessor, this expression is quite unexpected. 


The anxiety in Spain in regard to Cuban affairs 
is so great that the King has proposed to try the 
effect of his personal presence in the Island toward 
restoring order and obedience to the home govern- 
ment. A rumor was current in Madrid that the 
United States and England were going to intervene, 
in the interests of humanity, in Cuban affairs ; but 
it was officially contradicted in a few days. It may 
have had some effect in exciting the Government to 
take more active measures. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To ¥. F., Grasshopper Falls, Kans.—¥or reasons that have 
often been given in the CrrcuLar, we cannot at present respond 
Please communicate 
your experiences more fully in respect to which you ask counsel and 
encouragement. 


favorably to your application for membership. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tue Crrcucar will ever be gladly sent to all who wish to receive 
it—as gladly to those who are unable to pay the nominal price as to 


those who, in some degree, voluntarily share with us the burden of 


its publication. But we also, at the same time, earnestly desire that 


it shou'd not go to a single person who does not care to read it ; and 
as it is probable that some have sent for it during the year from 
simple curiosity, or on the recommendation of friends, or for other 
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reasons, who do not choose to longer receive it, we hereby give 
notice that the CincuLcar will be sent after Fanuary 1st, only to 
those who have prepaid, or who shall in the meantime renew their, 
subscriptions. 

This rule will make it necessary for many old subscribers and 
well-tried friends to write to us—even those to whom we might 
safely send the CrxcuLar, with the assurance that it would be appre- 
ciated. 

We generally receive, in connection with subscription-renewals 
we trust the 
We invite a free 


many interesting letters from our friends and subscribers : 
present occasion will form no exception to the rule. 
expression concerning the past and future conduct of the CircuLar. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 
Fight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, 
are made by the Oneida Community. 


Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. 
Address, 
Oneipa Community, 


Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. 
Oneida, N. Y. 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 
Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. 
ciality ; also, 


Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, ; WALLINGFORD ComMMUNITY, 

Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. Price, 25 


History of American Socialisms. 
phrey Noyes. 673 pp. 8vo. J. B. 
London, Trubner & Co. 


The Trapper’s Guide; 


By Fohn Hum- 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
Price $3.00. 

a Manual of Instruction. 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 


215 pp. 8vo. 


Male Continence ; 


course. 


or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 

A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 


*+ -m ner volume, or sent (post-paid) bv mai) at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in “ 
ual wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 

Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


New America,’ ‘‘ Spirit- 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
office of the CrrcuLar. 

LARGE VIEWS. 


Bird’s-Eye View, looking West, of 2 omy me Buildings — 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, neatly m fine boar 
16 by 20. Price $1.75. 

Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above. 
$1.75. 

South and East Fronts of the Community Dwelling, giving a 
good view of the New Wing, occupied by the Children—8 by 10; 
mounted on tinted board 10 by 12, with ornamental border. 


Price $1.00. 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 


No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No. 5, North Frontand Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings, looking West. No. 6, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 15, South and East Fronts. 

Price of Stereoscopic Views 40 cts. for single picture, three for 
$1.00, six for $1.75, or $3.50 per dozen. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





Price 


NO. 50. CONTENTS. 


Our Cause 393 ee ek 
Conquering Principalities and What Florists do in Winter 398 
Powers. - + 394 The Apple-Moth . . . 398 


The Model Teacher 395 Holstein Cattle . . . . 398 
A National Law of Marriage Correspondence , 399 
Doing Well for the Sake of Williamson Road and Field 

Doing Ill . . . . . 396 le 399 
Obituary. - . 397 The News . . 399 
Community Journal — . . 397. Answer to Correspondents . 400 
Old Mansion-House Memo- To Subscribers ‘oe 
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